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I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 
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The Winter Bells. 


A Poem for the Children. 
Hear the sledges with the bells — 


Silver bells — 

What a world of merriment their melody foretel's ? 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 

Inthe icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight, 

Keeping time, time, time, 

Ina sort of runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 

From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells, 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 
— Poe. 


VER the snow, over the snow, 
Hiperty-hop the birdies go; 
Looking for something or other to eat, 
Busily chattering ‘‘ Tweet, tweet, tweet! ” 
Throw them some crumbs, little children, do; 
Grateful indeed will they be to you! 


Very soon, up in many a tree, 

Little birds busy at work you’ll see, 
Building their nests of straw or hay, 
Picked up here and there by the way ; 
Hither and thither, low and high, 
Back and forth they merrily fly. 


While on the nests, with sheltering care, 
The mother birdies sit patiently there ;— 
Swinging on branch from tree to tree, 
Thanking you with sweet melody. 

— Boston Record. 
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A Five Thousand Dollar Dog. YOUNG AND SANGUINE. +> 


A sleek-coated St. Bernard mastiff stood 
upon his hind legs against the desk of the 
Thirtieth street station and barked ‘* How 
dye do? ” to Captain Williams, on Monday 

ernoon. The dog ashe stood, was exactly 
as tall as Policeman Kerman, who is 
nearly six feet high. Policeman Kerman 
said he brought the dog from  Thirty- 
third street and Seventh avenue because 
he couldn't find its owner. Half-an-hour 

r, Professor Echtler, a German sculp- 
tor, rushed into the station. and in great 
excitement hugged the dog around the neck 
and talked to him in German. ‘‘ The dog 
ismine!” the professor cried. ‘‘ He is worth 
$5000. He's got a gold medal from the 
Berlin Humane Society for saving twenty- 
five lives.” The dog and the professor 
Went around to the flat together. The dog 
ut up its paw and rang the janitor’s bell. 
en the janitor pulled the door-catch the 
dog pushed the door open with his nose and 
unded up stairs and stood at the door. 
The professor proudly showed the big gold 
medal and the certificate of the Humane 
i Society. It attested that the dog rescued 
L twenty-five people who were upset some 


years ago from a little pleasure-steamer 
on the Rhine. 


He Wasn’t Ashamed. 


A clerk and his country father entered 
a restaurant Saturday evening, and took 
seats at a table where sat a telegraph 
operator and areporter. The old man bowed 
his head, and was about to say grace, when 
a waiter flew up, singing, ‘I have beef- 
steak, codfish balls, and bull-heads.” Father 
and son gave their orders, and the former 
again bowed his head. The young man 
turned the color of a blood-red beet, and 
touching his father’s arm, exclaimed, in a 
low, nervous tone :— 

Father, it isn’t customary to do that in 
restaurants ! ” 

‘¢ It's customary with me to return thanks 
to God wherever I am,” said the old man. 

For the third time he bowed his head, 
and his son bowed his head, and the tele- 
graph operator paused in the act of carv- 
ing his beefsteak and bowed his head, and 
the journalist pushed back his fish ball and 
bowed his head, and there wasn’t a man 
who heard the short and simple prayer that 
didn’t feel a profounder respect for the old 
farmer than if he had been President of the 


United States. 
— New York Sun. OLD AND CAUTIOUS. 


— Exchange. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The Frost Spirit. 
2 E COMES, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! 
3} You may trace his footsteps now 
On the naked woods and the blasted fields 
And the brown hill’s withered brow. 
He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees, 
Where their pleasant green came fortn, 
And the winds, which follow wherever he goes, 
Have shaken them down to earth. 


He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! 
From the frozen Labrador,— 
From the icy bridge of the Northern seas 
Which the white bear wanders o er,— 
Where the fisherman’s sail is stiff with ice, 
And the Juckless forms below 
In the eunless cold of the lingering night 
Into marble statues grow! 


He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! 
On the rushing Northern blast, 

And the dark Norwegian pines have bowed 
As his fearful breath went past. 

With an unscorched wing he has hurried on, 
Where the fires of Hecla glow 

On the darkly beautiiul sky above, 
And the ancient ice below. 


He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! 
And the quiet Jake shall fcel 

The torpid touch of his glazing breath, 
And ring to the ekater's heel; 

And the streams which danced on the broken rocks, 
Or sang to the leaning grass, 

Shall bow again to their winter chain, 
And in mournful silence pass. 


He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! 
Let us meet him as we may, 
And turn with the light of the parlor-fire 
His evil power away ; 
And gather closer the circle round, 
When that fire-light dances high, 
And laugh at the shriek of the baffled fiend, 
As his sounding wing goes by! 
— J. G. Whittier. 
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What Some People Know About Horses. 


‘“*What do you think of that horse?” asked a 
Wall street banker of a friend at an uptown board- 
ing stable after the close of business the other after- 
noon, as he pointed to a thin-legged specimen of 
horse flesh which a hostler was hitching up to a 
road-wagon. 

‘** Looks a trifle aged,” replied the friend, as he 
gazed at the anima) with a knowing look. 

“* Whose crow-bait is that? ” inquired another 
friend, who joined the couple at that moment. 

‘What do you think of him ?” asked one. 

“*Waat do | think of him? He was a respecta- 
ble plow horse once. Is he yours ?” 

“*What are you going to do with him? 
him to a street-car company ? ” 

What's the matter with him ?” 

“Can't you tell,” replied the other, pityingly. 
**T thought you understood horses. He is foun- 
dered.” 

‘“What will you give me for him?” asked the 
owner when the horsemen had finished expressing 
their opinions. ++ Will any gentleman here give 
e $500 for him?” 

«Five hundred dollars,” said one of the party. 
I wouldn't give you five hundred cents.” 

* Will you give me $250? ” 

** No, sir.” 

“Will you give me $100?” asked the owner, 
who began to look as if he was sick of his bar- 
gain. 

*-He isn’t worth half that,” said the former 
speaker with decision. 

‘What will you give me, then? ” 

“Till give you ten cents if you'll throw in the 
harness.” 

‘Well, gentlemen,” replied the owner, as he 


Sell 


stepped into the wagon and started to drive away, 
“1 see I can’t make a trade here.” 

‘¢That’s a mighty good horse,” remarked the 
proprietor of the stable, as the wagon rattled out 
of the door. 

‘*Good ? ” replied the others, in derision. 

Yes, rather.” 

‘* How old is he?” they asked. 

Six years.” 

Yes, but he’s all knocked up.” 

‘*Sound as a dollar.” 

bad condition, though?” 

‘* Never in better. Made a record of 2.24 last 
week.” 

‘©The Dickens! How much did he cost? ” 

‘*Seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
a full brother to Jay-Eye-See.” 


—N. 4 Sun. 
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A Texas Story. 


In the summer of 1860, one hot night in July, a 
herdsman was moving his cattle to a new ranche 
further north, near Helena, Texas. As he passed 
down the banks of a stream his herd became 
mixed with other cattle that were grazing in the 
valley, and some of them failed to be separated. 
The next day about noon a band of Texas Rangers 
overtook the herdsman, and demanded their cattle, 
which they said were stolen. It was before laws 
and court houses in Texas, and one had better kil] 
five men than steal a mule worth five dollars—and 
this herdsman knew it. Ile tried to explain, but 
they told him to cut hisstory short. He offered to 
turn over all the cattle not his own, but they laughed 
at his proposition, and hinted that they usually 
confiscated the whole herd in such cases, and that 
they usually left the thief hanging ona tree as a 
warning to others in like cases. 

The poor fellow was completely overcome. 

They consulted apart a few moments and then 
told him, if he had any explanations to make, or 
business to do, they would allow him ten minutes 
to do it, and to defend himself. 

He turned to the rough faces and commenced : 
‘*How many of you men have wives?” Two or 
three nodded. ‘How many of you men have 
children?” They nodded again. ‘* Then I know 
youll hear me,” said the frightened herdsman, 
who continued: ‘I never stole your cattle; [have 
lived in these parts over three years; I came from 
New Hampshire; I failed there in the fall of °57, 
during the panic; I have been saving; I have 
lived on hard fare; I have slept on the ground; I 
have no home here. My family stay East, while 
I go from place to place. Days seem like months 
to me, and months like years; and but for the 
letters from home (here he pulled out a handful 
of well-worn envelopes and letters from his wife) 
I should get discouraged. I have paid part of my 
debts. Here are the receipts,” and he unfolded 
the letters of acknowledgment. ‘I expected to sell 
out, and go home in November. Here is the 
Testament my good old mother gave me; here is 
my little girl's picture,” and he kissed it tenderly. 
*- Now, men, if you have decided to kill me for 
doing what [ am innocent of, send these home, 
and send as much as you can from the cattle, 
when Iam dead. Can't you send half their value? 
My family will need it.” 

** Hold on now; stop right thar!” said a rough 


Ranger. ‘* Now, Isay, boys,” he continued, ‘he’s 
no thief. That kind of men don’t steal. We'll 
take our cattle and let him go. Give us your 


hand, old boy ;— that picture and them letters did 
the business. You can go free; but you're lucky.” 
** Let’s do more than that,” said a man in Texan 
garb, and carrying the customary brace of pistols 
in his belt, **let’s buy his herd, and let him go 
home now.” 

They did, and when tie money was paid over, 
and the man about to start, he was too weak to 
stand. An hour later, however, he left on horse- 
back for the nearest stage route; and, as they 
shook hands when bidding him good-bye, they 
were about the happiest band of men I ever saw. 

. — J. W. Donovan. 


Ilt-bred People and Well-bred Horses. 


‘Tn this wonderful country of America, where 
cooks and chambermaids, by freaks of fortune, 
become great ladies and ride in carriages, there js, 
as yet, no school established as in Europe where 
the parvenu for a stated stipend may have herself 
taught the ways of gentility. While this want is 
unsupplied, Mr. Editor, may I crave a few lines 
of yourvaluable space to hint to owners of newly. 
acquired equipages that a check-rein which pulls 
a horse's head into the position of a giraffe’s is an 
unmistakable badge of vulgarity and ignorance, 
A showy driver with more brass buttons than his 
employer has brains, harness and trappings with 
more tinsel and gew-gaws than leather, may pass 
uncriticised. No suffering is entailed upon any 
living creature by such evidences of barbaric 
tastes and plebeian ostentation. But the check. 
reins which these scions of shoddyocracy deem 
necessary to give *ttone” and *style” to their tur- 
outs, inflict suffering upon helpless animals. For 
the sake of the horse, Mr. Editor, man’s dumb and 
faithful friend, tell these people to get a bigger 
driver and put more buttons on him if necessary, 
but spare the check-rein. 

At the Eden Park concert, last Saturday night, we 
saw half a dozen of the kind of rigs above alluded 
to, the occupants lolling at ease ofsuperbly uphol- 
stered cushions, as only the new owners of a new 

varriage with the buttons attachment can loll, 
while the unfortunate horses were doomed to stare 
at the sun with the froth dripping from their lips, 
while their heads were held by the senseless 
check-lines in a position of constant torture. One 
lady, whose people for at least three generations 
hereabouts have ridden in their own carriages, 
made a pleasing contrast by having the check- 
lines of her team iet down during the progress of 
the concert, thereby giving the animals something 
of the rest and comfort enjoyed by herself. If we 
have an S. P. C. A. among us, one of its officers 
ought to be on hand next Saturday, to let some of 
our brass gew-gaw, tight check-rein friends know 
of the existence of such an organization. 

People with the instinct of ladies and gentlemen 
need no instruction upon this topic. They will no 
more torture a horse in this way than they will be 
guilty of any other act of ill-bresding,” 

— Cincinnati Commercial Gazelle. 


A Legend. 


read a legend of a monk who painted, 
In an old convent cell in days bygone, 
Pictures of martyrs and of virgins sainted, 
And the sweet Christ-face with the crown of thorn. 


Poor daubs! not fit to be a chapel’s treasure! 
Full many a taunting word upon them fell. 

But the good abbot let him for his pleasure, 
Adorn with them his solitary cell. 


One night the poor monk mused: ‘ Could I but render 
Honor to Christ as other painters do, 

Were but my skill as great as is the tender 
Love that inspires me when His cross I view! 


“ But no—’tis vain I toil and strive in sorrow; 
What man so scorns still Jess can he admire 
My life’s work is all valueless--to-morrow 
I'jl cast my ill-wrought pictures on the fire.” 


He raised his eyes within his cell —O wonder! 
There stood a visitor — thorned-crowned was He, 
And a sweet voice the silence rent asunder— 
“T scorn no work that’s done for love of Me.” 


And round the walls the paintings shone resplendent 
With lights and colors to this world unknown, 

A perfect beauty, and a hue transcendent, 
That never yet on mortal canvas shone. 


There is a meaning in the strange old story— 

Let none dare judge his brother’s worth or need ; 
The pure intent gives to the act its glory, 

The noblest purpose makes the grandest deed. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
ident, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 


Band of Mercy Pledge. 


“Twill TRY to be kind to all HARMLESS living creatures 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
aut the word harmless from his or her pledge. 


M.S. P. C. A. 


on our badges mean, “ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 
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Band of Mercy Information, 


We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c.,&c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, “Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, our monthly paper, OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, &c. Also a leaflet of “ Band of Mercy” hymns 
and songs. To every American teacher who forms an 
American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we send all 
the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is simply signing our pledge: “I will try 
to be kind to all Aarmi/ess living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” ‘The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can 
form a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we 
offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, hymn and song 
leaflet, cards of membership, and a membership book tor 
each Band, the prices are for badges, gold or silver im- 
tation, cight cents; ribbon, four cents; hymn and song 
feaflet, fitty cents a hundred; cards of membership, two 
<ents; and membership book, six vents. ‘The ‘Ten Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents for 
the whole ten bound together in one pamphlet, full of 
anecdote as well as instruction. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a good, 
kind act, to make the world happier and better, is ear- 
Nestly invited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. 
Angell, Ksq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, and receive full information. 
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An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy hymn and repeat the Pledge 
‘together. [See Melodies]. 

2—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

3—Readings, Recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 
human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
Music, 

4Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
‘have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 


6—Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 


+or 


Orders for the enlarged collection of Melodies in book 
can now be filled forthwith at two cents each. 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our 
offices, sign our ‘‘ Band of Mercy” pledge, and 
receive beautifully-tinted paper certificate 
that the signer is a Life Member of the ‘Parent 
American Band of Mercy,” and a ‘‘Band of Mercy” 
member of the Massachusetls Society for the Preven- 
lion of Cruelty to Animals, all without cost. Any 
boy, girl, man or woman can write us that they 
wish to join, and by enclosing a two-cent return 
postage stamp, have names added to the list, and 
receive a similar certificate by mail. Those who 
wish the badge and large card of membership, 
can obtain them at the oflice by paying ten cents, 
or have them sent by mail by sending us, in postage 
stumps or otherwise, twelve cents. 

The pledge is: ‘‘I will try to be kind to all 
harmless living creaturcs and try to protect ihem 
from cruel usage.” 

Many of the most eminent men and women, not 
only of Massachusetts, but of the world, are mem- 
bers of the ‘* Parent American Band.” 

New Bands of Mercy Formed by Mass. S. P. C. A. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BANDS OF MERCY. 


5119. 
619. 


Hammond, Ill. 

Centre School Band. 

P., William H. Bentley. 
S., Theodore A. Funk. 
Charleston, West Va. 
Ethel Band. 

P., Nellie Hubbard. 

S., Ettie S. Walker. 
Salisbury, N.C. 

Zion Wesley College Band. 
P.&S., Mrs. M. E. Harris. 
Williamsport, Pa. 

P.&S., Miss A. E. Pott. 
Rochester, Minn. 

P.&8., Alice Swasey. 
Capoosa, Pa. 

Young American’s Band. 
P., M. J. Ganghan. 

S., Edward Jordan. 

Mt. Auburn, Il. 

Pleasant Point Band. 

P., Clara Long. 

S., Etta Milligan. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

P.§8S., Jeannette Claflin. 
Fairpoint, Ohio. 

Buckeye Band. 

P.&8., Mattie E. Anderson. 
Morris Cross Roads, Pa. 
P.&S., Nellie G. Scott. 
Shavano, Texas. 

Lone Star Band. 

P.&8., F. de Zavala. 


5120. 
620. 


5122. 
621. 


5123. 
622. 
5124. 
623. 
5128. 


624. 


5126. 
625. 


5127. 
626. 
5128. 
627. 


5129, 
628. 
5130. 
629. 


OTHER BANDS. 
Boston, Mass. 

First Church Sunday School Band. 
P. &8., Josephine May. 
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A New York merchant who does business with 
Moses Schaumburg, of Austin, wrote to the latter 
asking him if a certain Austin lawyer was relia- 
ble. ‘The same lawyer owed Mose $32 for a suit 
of clothes. Mose turned to Jake Silverstone, his 
efficient clerk, and said: ‘*Choost write to that 
man in New Yorick dot it vas one of my pishness 
princibles never to say noddings pad of a man in 
mine own town; hence, for dot reason, I says 
noddings.” 


Adam is said to be the only man who never tan- 
talized his wife about ‘‘ the way his mother used 
to cook.” 


Keep true thy word, a sacred thing, 
Keep from the snares the tempters bring; 
Keep faith with each you call a friend, 
Keep full in view the final end, 


A Lowe Match. 
: ITTLE Miss Pussy-cat sat in the closet 
v As white as a pure flake of snow, 
Old Mistress Pussy-cat slept in the sunshine, 
And blinked now and then in its glow. 
There crept through the hedge a feline marauder, 
Seeking perchance a wife to wed; 
Bearing so stately, mien so uncommon, 
Kitty was captured, heart and head. 
They purred and they languished till Pussy awoke, 
Who saw at a glance the danger: 
With preper decorum and matronly airs 
She asked the name of the stranger. 
“Thomas Grimalkin,” bold spoke the intruder, 
“‘T come from my home for a bride.” 
“Sir Thomas Grimalkin, I think ?” said the dame; 
And now her green eyes opened wide. 
“No, no, Madam Tabby, I am not a Sir, 
Nor boast I my blood’s azure hue; 
As Thomas Grimatkin, your daughter I seek, 
As Thomas Grimalkin I sue.” 
Then up in an instant rose Tabitha’s back : 
“ No plain Mister Thomas for me, 
For only with rank my Katrina shall wed, 
Or eise she a spinster shall be. 
Already, thrice over, her hand I’ve refused 
To knights of the Order of Malta, 
For no one with less than a Baronet’s rank 
Shall lead Katrina to the altar.” 
But fancy her horror to see little Kate, 
Defiant at once turn the tide, 
“*My mother can wait for Sir Thomas,” she said, 
“But you can have me for your bride.” 
“This changes the case,” Grimalkin now spoke, 
‘Since you plain Thomas will marry, 
We will hie to the church at once to be wed, 
Not even an hour to tarry.” 
Miss Kitty dropped low on her knees in the grass, 
“Forgive me, dear mother,” she said, 
“You know I must marry the one of my choice, 
If I would be happy when wed.” 
Grimalkin stood near, and looked very grave, 
Till he saw the mother relent; 
Then he gave her his card, and on it she read, 
“ Lord Thomas Grimalkin of Kent.” 
— London Society. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals. j 
A. True Story in the Life of a Boston Sportsman. 


Charlie L. was a capital shot, as well as natural- 
ist; the birds of sporting or interesting nature for 
mounted specimens which he killed were innum- 
erable. Snow, rain or heat, ‘‘in calm or shine or sea 
dark heaving” were alike indifferent to him. It 
would bea curious tale to know how many duckshe 
had killed on Charles river, Jetween the two Cam- 
bridge bridges nearest Boston, and as it were 
under our very noses ; for while we were snoozing, 
there he was in his boat, painted white, enveloped 
in a white sheet, and, if | recollect, with his gun 
painted white, for all the world like a lump of ice 
covered with snow. In course of time he married, 
gave up his gregarious habits and settled on a farm 
near the seashore, and ducks, of course. I envied 
him his skill always, and would gladly have pur- 
chased it at a round sum, and would fain do so 
now were it in the market, and I am sixty years 
old. 

One day he told me, going into his garden he 
found a crippled black duck, who, being undis- 
turbed, made her home under the piazza. C. fed 
him and the two became warm and sympathizin 
friends. The duck lingered for some time an 
died in peace and plenty; when found, C. came 
into the house and said to his wife, ‘‘I will never 
kill another bird, sc help me God; the loss of 
my poor friend has taken all the zest of shooting 
from me. 

—A great distress 
Has humanized my soul.” 


And he has kept his word. 


—C. T. Shimmin- 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, February, 1886. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


At the monthly Directors’ meeting held January 
20th, President Angell reported two legacies of $500 
each to the Society—one from a Boston lady school 
teacher, the other from a Boston lady—also a gift of 
$1000 to the Society from a lady friend near Boston 
who declines to have her name published. A new 
prosecuting officer has been appointed who has an 
excellent record of eleven years’ service on the Bos- 
ton police. The President addressed, at Dover, 
N. H., last Sunday, in the City Hall, an andience 
of about 1500, including 470 pupils of the Catho- 
lic Parochial Schools. He will not be able to 
finish his addresses in the Boston schools before 
March or April. The Society moves this week to 
No. 19 Milk street, corner of Hawley. Office agents 
have dealt during the: month with 112 cases of cru- 
elty, prosecuted 6, taken 16 horses from work, and 
mercifully killed 44 horses and other animals. 
Country agents have dealt during the quarter with 
673 cases, convicted 11, taken 95 animals from 
work, and killed 78. There are now 5123 Bands 
of Mercy in the United States, with over 321,000 
members. 
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REMOVAL. 


The offices of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Avimals have been re- 
moved (the lease of old offices having expired) to 
beautiful rooms in the new ‘‘ Goddard Building,” 
No. 19 Milk street, corner of Hawley street, about 
one hundred feet from Washington street, directly 
opposite the Old South Church and next door to 
the Boston Morning Post building, which stands 
on the birth-place of Benjamin Franklin. 

The rooms overlook Milk, Hawley, a part of 
Washington street, and are about three hundred 
feet from the Boston post-office. The building is 
almost fire proof, has a fine elevator, separate 
toilet for ladies, and owing to a generous donation 
to the Society by the owner of the building, and 
another by a lady friend, the rent is made quite 
reasonable. Our principal office will be much 
larger than the old, and we intend to have a table 
covered with humane publications for all to read. 
We are sure that our friends after once calling 
will want to call again, and most cordially invite 
all friends of animals, both gentlemen and ladies, 
to call. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


A friend tells us that one of his neighbors, a man 
of most respectable standing, is half starving his 
horse, and asks what can be done. 

We answer, send us his name and post-office di- 
rection — or do as the boys did in a similar case 
near Boston. They carried a bag of oats to the 
man’s stable in the night, gave the horse a good 
feed, and left the rest with a placard on the bag, 
‘Presented by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.” The receiver had no knowl- 
edge where the oats came from ; the story travelled 
all over town, and the horse was after that well 
eared for. 


GRATITUDE. 


It gives us much pleasure to publish the follow- 
ing letter from an invalid friend, who wishes to 
make her gratitude of practical value : 


Dear Sir: 


Enclosed find a check for one thousand dollars, 
which sum, through you, I offer to the acceptance 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, as a grateful memorial of my 
little dog, Ralph, who, through fourteen years of 
seclusion and pain, has been my constant, faithful, 
devoted friend and companion. 

With continued interest in the prosperity of the 
Society, I am 

Respectfully yours, : 
Winter Hill, January 4th, 1886. 


And now we ask every one who reads this letter 
to ask himself or herself, Do I not too owe some- 
thing to dumb animals’ for services they have ren- 
dered me, or happiness they have brought into 
my life ? 

Can I pay the debt in any better way than by 
doing as the writer of this letter has done ? 

If [ cannot afford this, can I do better than call 
at the Society’s room and let them, without charge, 
add a codicil to my will ? 

Or give them money on condition it shall be 
paid back if, through misfortune, I shall ever 
need it ? 

There are a hundred societies to protect human 
beings, for every one to protect animals. There 
is not acity ortownin Massachusetts where there is 
not need of humane education and ‘*Bands of Mer- 
cy and an active, fearless agent to enforce the law. 
And yet this Mass. Society has but four regular- 
ly paid agents to protect the animal population of 
the whole State. The New York Society, (Mr. 
Bergh’s) has a million of dollars. The London 
Society has an income of nearly $100,000 per 
annum. 

Hundreds of thousands of animals die in this 
country every year in transportation, after terrible 
suffering—and their meats—what becomes of them? 

Hundreds of thousands die every winter in West- 
ern and Southern States and Territories of neglect 
and starvation. 

Hundreds of thousands are slaughtered in ways 
most cruel—while every one might be killed with- 
out foreknowledge and almost without pain. 

Oh, that we had the power to spread humane 
education and ‘* Bands of Mercy” all over this 
continent, and send our missionaries into every 
State to form societies for the protection of those 
whose cries of pain from cattle trains and slaugh- 
ter houses, and Western plains and Southern 
savannahs,—yes, and from our own New England 
cities and towns also, are going up every day and 
night to heaven. 

A most intelligent Southern planter told us last 
winter that ‘‘ he believed the curse of God rested on 
his State, for the cruelty inflicted there upon dumb 
animals.” 

We do most certainly believe that the curse of 
God will rest on any nation that permits its chil- 
dren to be educated in habits and practices of bru- 
tality. 

Under God all these reforms can be accomplished 
by the judicious use of money. 

We think no better time will ever come to use it 
than just now, and possibly no men better quali- 


fied to expend it judiciously will fill the places of 
those who are now living and giving time, brain, 
and heart to the work. 
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A GOOD WORK AT DOVER, NEW HAMp. 
SHIRE. 


Dover, N. H. January 17, 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
had a mass meeting in City Hall this afternoon with a 
view to creating a strong public opinion in favor of the or. 
ganization. Fifteen hundred persons were present. Col, 
Daniel Hall presided and many prominent citizens ocen- 
pied seats on the platform. Col. Daniel Hall and George 
T. Angell of Boston were the principal speakers, and a 
brief speech was made by Col. Marvin of Portsmouth. 4 
striking feature was the presence of 470 pupils of the Cath. 
olic Parochial School in abody. A Band of Mercy was or. 
ganized. 


— Associated Press Report, 


To the above ‘ associated press ” report we add, 
that Mr. Angell, upon invitation of the Rey. 
Father Murphy, addressed the large Roman Cath- 
olic Sunday School (the largest in the city) in the 
forenoon, occupying the entire time given to the 
Sunday School; and that at the meeting at City 
Hall in the afternoon, it was estimated about 
fifteen hundred were not able to get in. Mr. 
Marvin and Mrs. Pickering rode four hours across 
the country from Portsmouth, partly by carriage 
and partly by sleigh, to attend the meeting. The 
following amusing incident we cut from one of the 
Dover newspaper reports sent us: 

One result of the meeting is already made public. Two 
children of a certain household in this city attended the 
meeting. The family have a pet dog who at night hus to 
sleep in a shed in the rear of the kitchen, to which the dog 
occasionally objected by growling and barking for some 
time after being locked in. Last night when the manof 
the house came home late, he was astonished to find the 
dog snoozing beside the stove. This morning it was ex- 
plained by his children who attended the meeting that the 
dog must be taken better care of in future.” 


Relief for Ireland. 


We take the following from Boston Pilot of 
January 16: 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN HU- 
MANE SOCIETY. 


Boston, January 12, 1886. 
Eprror or Tie Prtor: — The distress in the 
islands off the west coast of Ireland increases every 
day in intensity and horror. To-day we see that 
scurvy has broken out among children and adults, 
arising from partial starvation and the eating of 
unfit food. The people are doomed to a horrible 
death if something is not done at once. Can you 
call for an immediate subscription and the appoint- 
ment of a relief corps similar to that used by the 
Society of the Red Cross? While we do gladly 
so much for Irish liberty, we must keep our ears 
open to the ery, and our purses open to the de 

mand of Irish extremity. Yours truly, f 
G. E. Gorvon, of Milwaukee, Wisconst. 


The above letter is from a man whose humanity 
is deeper than his nationality. The Rev. Mr. Got 
don is a Unitarian minister of Milwaukee, a 
Englishman by birth, President of the Americad 
Humane Society, and a true and tried friend of 
Ireland. He calls attention to an immediate and 
terrible need. While political methods me 
change laws, hundreds of men, women and chil 
dren on those islands are starving to death. 

What are we going to do about it? We respect 
fully ask Mr. Patrick Egan, President of the 
National League of America, to give this matte 
immediate consideration. 
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of which we have a picture, is situated 
8,200 feet above the level of the sea. Mount 
Washington is 6,226 feet. 

In some years not a week has passed with- | 
_out snow falling. It always freezes early | 
in the morning, even in the height of sum- 
mer, and the Hospice is agg four months | 
free from deep snow. ‘To climb this pass | 
from Switzerland and Savoy is often ex- | 
tremely perilous. Sudden snow-storms 
overtake the traveller, obliterating the path, | 
and at other times,—more fearful and dan- 

rous, —the avalanche sweeps from the 
heights, arrying trees and crags, and bury- 
ing everything it does not carry with it. 
This Hospice is kept in obedience to relig- 
ious convictions, to help the perishing and 
give needed refreshment and rest to trav- 
ellers. No man could be hired to do this | 
service. Love only, love to God and man, | 
could furnish motives strong enough. 

These brave monks have found helpers in 
arace of dogs, as all the world knows. 


The Hospice of St. Bernard, | 
| 


HOSPICE OF ST. BERNARD. 


They are known as the St. Bernard breed. 
Of one we have a good picture below. It is said 
the first dogs came from Spain; but purity of 
stock has been deemed of less moment than the 
qualities required for their service in saving hu- 
man life. Of course many of them die in the at- 
tempt. ‘‘In times of special peril,” we are told, 
“they are sent generally in pairs, one carrying a 
flask of spirits attached to his neck, the other 
with a cloak for any who may need. If the person 
found by them can walk, they conduct him to the 


‘Hospice, and by their loud barking tell of their 


return and their need of assistance. If he be in- 
sensible, they go back to the Hospice and call the 
monks to the spot. Sokeenis their sense of smell 
that though the sufferer is several feet below the 
surface, they will not pass the spot, but dig away 
the snow and exert themselves to the uttermost in 
his behalf.” 

Medals are worn by the dogs for every life they 
have saved. One had twenty-seven such medals ! 
Very many affecting stories of their fidelity are 
told, and many have appeared in ‘*Our Dumb 
Anmats.” In the Chureh of St. Oswold, at Zug, 
there is a representation of one on the tomb of a 
man whose life he had saved. 

A recent traveller has given the following ac- 
count of a call at the Hospice : 

Half an hour before the Hospice was reached, 
the snow was so deep and so soft that mules 
could not struggle through it, and the riders were 
obliged to walk. A heavy mist settled down upon 
us, and a light snow began to fall, and 


of the seventeen whom we saw. ‘The pictures had 
always represented them as men of middle-life, 
or even advanced years. Instead, they were all 
young. Inquiry soon revealed the fact that the 
members enter the brotherhood as early as the 
eighteenth year, and that the cold and general ex- 
posure is so trying that they soon grow weak, and 
aged men cannot be the monks of St. Bernard, for 
there are no active aged men in this Order. At- 
tendance at the chapel service confirmed this state- 
ment concerning the trying nature of life in this 
highest habitation of Europe. Wrapped in the 
heaviest of winter clothing and covered with rugs. 
we shiveringly watched the fathers in their de- 
votions. All seemed to be affected with colds, 
the precursors of their great enemies—rheumatism 
and consumption. And still three times a day 
they performed service as a body in that chapel, 
dressed in the ordinary walking garments of 
priests. 


Physician — ‘* You do not need medicine at all. 
Take plenty of exercise and a mild tonic — say a 
bottle of claret every day.” Patient (in alarm) 


“Oh, no! I can’t do that.” H'm. Temperance. 


man?” ‘Oh, no! But the fact is I was in the 
wine business myself once and I know how it's 
made.” 

— Philadelphia Call. 


We take the following beautifal words written 
about the late Mrs. Lord, of Buffalo, from the New 
Orleans Picayune : 


At the Grave of Mary E. Lord. 


() UEEN City of the Western lake, 

y By Erie’s pleasant waters, 

You mourn for her whom death did take, 
The kindliest of your daughters. 


A child of yours, she loved you well, 
She shared your growth and glory ; 

Her name will in your annals dwell, 
Her life will be your story. 


The joys of nature were her own; 
In country or in city, 

Of all God’s creatures she found none 
Too low for love and pity. 


Into ber hospitable home 
Came many a woodland stranger, 
For there they fearlessly might roam, 
Secure from foe and danger. 


When hearts were cold and law was dead, 
She saw the horse o’erloaded, 

The wound unhealed, the kine unfed, 
The beast to shambles goaded. 


Her woman soul with holy zeal 
Passed not the wrong unheeded ; 

She taught a city’s heart to feel, 
And conquered where she pleaded. 


The true, the tender one has gone, 
The faithful heart ts sleeping ; 
Home of our dead, dear Forest Lawn, 
We leave her in your keeping. 
* * * * * = = 


O, woman, careless, cold and hard, 
Lives sold to heartless fashion ; 
Learn, by the grave of Mary Lord, 

The gospel of compassion. 


The Nightingale. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 
There is a bird, a plain, brown bird, 
That dwells in lands afar, 
Whose wild, delicious song is heard 
With evening’s first white star. 
When, dewy-fresh and still, the night 
Steals to the waiting world, 
And the new moon glitters silver bright, 


nothing more was needed to convince us Fa== 
how easily tired travellers, in much se- | 
verer weather, might be overcome with |= 
fatigue and require the attention of the F= 
rescuers from above. But we were fresh 
and young, the snow bore us, and in a f= 
few minutes our guide led us through [==> 
the open doorway of the Hospice. Four --- 
large dogs immediately ran towards us 
with looks of inquiry. They received as |~ 
friendly a patting as though they had 
been the acquaintance of years. Ow 
now rung a bell, to which akindly- 
aced priest responded. Bowing us a 
cheerful welcome, without one word of 
questioning concerning our faith, our 
purpose in life, or our home, he conduct- 
ed us to the rooms which were to be our 
Testing-place for the Sabbath. We were 
among the monks and dogs of St. Ber- 
nard ! 

Of the first there are now seventeen 
residing in the Hospice. In the winter 
the number is usually thirteen. The 
brotherhood consists of forty members in 
all. Besides those of the Hospice of St. 


and infirm dwell in an asylum a! 
igny. I was surprised at the youth 


And the fluttering winds are furled; 


When the balm of summer is in the air, 
And the deep rose breathes of musk, 
And there comes a waft of blossoms fair 

Through the enchanted dusk ; 


Then breaks the silence a heavenly strain, 
And thrills the quiet night 

With a rich and wonderful refrain, 
A rapture of delight. 


All listeners that rare music hail, 
All whisper softly, “ Hark! 

It is the matchless nightingale 
Sweet-singing in the dark.” 


He has no pride of feathers fine ; 
Unconscious, too, is he, 

That welcomed as a thing divine 
Is his clear minstrelsy. 


But from the fulness of his heart 
His happy carol pours ; 

Beyond all praise, above all art, 
His song to heaven soars. 


And through the whole wide w orld his fame 
Is sounded far and near; 

Men love to speak his very name; 
That brown bird is so dear. 


DOG OF ST. BERNARD. 


—Sabbath Visitor. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


GOLDEN DAYS. 
We are indebted to ‘‘ Golden Days,” Philadel- 
phia, for the two beautiful cuts entitled Young and 
Sanguine and Old and Cautious. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY. 

We are glad to know that Mr. Berzh’s Society, 
in addition to the million of dollars it previously 
had—has just received from the son of Mr. II. B. 
Claflin, in pursuance of his father’s request before 
death, a check for twenty-five thousand dollars. 
This isa splendid testimonial to the good work of 
the New York Society and its distinguished founder 
and President. 


WASHINGTON. 

The Washington Humane Society reports 2084 cases in- 
vestigated, during the vear, and 186 prosecuted. Receipts, 
$1,817.05; expenses, $1,575.29. ‘The Society has erected 
seven drinking fountains during the year. Judge Arthur 
McArthur is re-elected President. 


OH1LO. 


Annual mecting of State Society was held in the Unita- 
rian church, January 19. Messrs. Gordon of Milwaukee, 
Peck of Chicago, and others gave addresses. 

President Frazer's report, as also those of Secretary Tod- 
hunter and Charles Douglas, State Agent, show grand 
progress during the year — many branch societies — about 
100.000 copies of “* Humane Educator” circulated — from 
3999 to 5009 cases of cruelty to animals and 10)0 to 20)) of 
cruelty to children investigated ; over 10),000 children had 
joined the ** Bands of Mercy” in the past two years. Ke- 
ceipts of the year, $5,035.25; payments, 5,818.22. 

The following were re-elected: Abner b. Frazer, Presi- 
dent; Oscar B. Todhunter, Secretary ; John Simpkinuson, 
Treasurer. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


With the aid of Mr. Asa A. Clark, formerly Secretary 
of the Cincinnati Society, a Humane Society has been re- 
cently formed at Los Angeles. 


PITTSBURGH. 

Annual reports of Humane Society show $3,420 re- 
ceived, $3,379.12 expend2d; #97 cases of cruelty investiga- 
ted, tochildren 191, toanim ils 3)3. President Katon’s report 
mikes a good showing for tha Oll boardof o‘fi:ers 
re-elected. Prof. Leonard H. Eaton, Presideut, J. G. Wal- 
ter and others Vice-Presidents. 


WHAT IS THE MOST CRUEL ANIMAL IN 
THE WORLD? 

What is the most crue] animal in the world? 

Answer. The animal that kills other animals 
simply for fun, or the pleasure it gels from killiny 
them. 

What animal kills for fun, or the pleasure it gets 
from killing ? 

Answer. It is a biped, or two-legged animal, 
and is called man. 

This ts the animal that kills other animals simply 
for the fun of killing them. 


Total Depravity. 


A correspondent of the Boston Jerald recom- 
mends the feeding of the English Sparrows with 
poisoned grain during this cold weather to exter- 
minate them. A man that would recommend such 
a thing is mean enough to dig up his grandfather's 
bones and sell them for knife handles. 

— Woburn Advertiser. 
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Babies. 


‘I saw a queer thing coming in the other day on 
the Fort Wayne Road,” said a drummer. ‘There 
were several cars of emigrants, and you know 
how they docrowd’em. Well, those little racks on 
the sides of the cars, up over the seats, for parcels, 
hats and things. What do you suppose these 
emigrants were using them for? Babies, sir! 
If there was one baby hanging up there in a rack, 
there were a dozen.”—Chicago Herald. 


SIXTY MINUTES. 


‘¢SIXTY MINUTES DEVOTED TO INCULCATING A 
SPIRIT OF KINDNESS TO ANIMALS, TAKEN OUT 
OF SIXTY THOUSAND MINUTES GIVEN TO TIE 
STUDY OF ARITHMETIC OR GRAMMAR, WILL NEVER 
BE MISAPPLIED IN THE FREE SCHOOL EDUCATION 
OF ANY CHILD.” 


— Rochester Union and Advertiser. 


Poisoning the Sparrows. 


The Boston Herald has had many answers to the letter it 
published, recommending that sparrows be poisoned. We 
give the following extracts : 


“Let us rather help the brave little fellows through the 
hard winter with honest bread crumbs. Like our Puritan 
ancestors, these little birds come from the mi‘d climate of 
England to the cold and bleak shores of Massachusests 
bay, and like them are undaunted by the ice and snow and 
biting cold of their new home. The blue-bird and the 
robin stay with us only while the sun is warm, and then 
fly away to southern climes; but the sparrow remains to 
enliven the bare trees and deathlike scenery of winter. Do 
not poison him.” } 


*“T should like to ask your correspondent who suggests 
the throwing of poisoned grain to the poor little sparrows 
during this bitterly cold weather, what he would think of 
the man who would offer poisoned tood to his starving neigh- 
bors. And yet there are plenty of human beings far more 
mischievous and a greater nuisance to people generally 
than the little birds who so trustingly hop about our doors 
and windows. I cannot imagine a lover of birds being so 
cruelly mean as to offer any of them poisoned food at a 
time when so many are perishing from cold and hunger.” 

M. 

Our sparrows are American sparrows as much as we are 
Americans. Sparrows are found all over Europe, in almost 
every country, and for aught we know all over the world, 
and are as old as the Bible. [Editor ] 


Vivisection at Brussels. 


A professor of physics at Brussels exhibited to 
his class a sparrow, and told them that if he placed 
the little bird under an exhausted receiver it would 
first swell and at last die. Then he asked his pupils 
whether they believed what he had said. When 
the Jads replied that they fully accepted his lesson, 
he said, ‘* Then we may spare the sparrow.” 

— London Zoophilist. 


Letter from a Clergyman. 
GrorGE T. ANGELL, EsQ., 

My Dear Sir.—! have read with great interest 
to-night the pamphlets received to-day relating to 
your society and its work. I have been trying to 
get the necessary information for the organization 
of aS. for the P. C. T. A. Tam a hard-working 
pastor of a church numbering nearly 900, but for 
any deed of mercy to a dumb animal or in the 
interests of dumb animals, I can always find the 
time. My mind of late in an especial manner has 
turned in this direction, owing to the death of a 
valuableand much loved dog, that died during my 
vacation this summer, of simply a broken heart. 
The third day after I left home he refused to eat, 
would go nights to the bedside where he always 
slept and cry like a child, then down to the front 
door where he always waited for me nights when 
I was out. He was my constant companion ; 
often have [ found him lying on the steps of the 
church waiting for me when the service was over. 
1 loved him next to my family of all my friends. 
One morning, two weeks after I had gone, they 
found him dead. My wife was with me and so [| 
was not informed of his sorrow or I should have 
come home at every cost. Now I purpose to 
organize here a Band of Mercy. I may need 
no further help than is contained in the pamphlets 
sent, but write you, offering my hearty assistance 
and co-operation in any way that is in my power. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Fr. H. Row Ley. 


we 
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The Queen of Italy is the patroness of the 


Roman Society for the Protection of Animals. 


Good News from New Brunswick. 

Just before going to press we receive the following: 

St. John, N. B., Jan. 23th, 1886, 
Geo. T. ANGELL, Esq. 

Dear Sir:— Just a few lines to say that on Saturday 
afternoon, (Jan. 3)th,) at three o’clock, will bo in ses. 
sion the first annual m2eting of the New Brunswick 
Bands of Mercy. Twelve Binds with a total membership 
of about thirteen hundred. My thought in writing to yon 
is, in the first place, to give you information, knowing it 
would b2 pleasing to you, and because possibly you may 
like to wire us (to be read at our meeting) the grecting of 
the American Bands of Mercy. We will pay the charges 
on this end. Yours very respectfully, 

W. H. FAIRALL. 
Treasurer N. B.S. P. C. A, 


To this we sent the following telegram : 

W. H. Farrar, 
Treasurer of the New Brunswick S. P. C. A., 
St. John, N.B., 

On behalf of over five thousand Bands of Mercy of the 
United States of America, with over three hundred thous- 
and members, permit me to congratulate the New Bruns- 
wick Bands of Mercy in session today, and to join with 
them in singing the hymn which will, sooner or later, be 
sung around the world, “ Praise God from whom all bles- 
sings flow.” 

GEO, T. ANGELL, 
President of the Parent American Band of Mercy. 

How Dumb Beasts Suffer in Transportation. 


At Chicago the disclosures made affecting the 
butchery of dying and condemned cattle and the 
cruelties practised by shippers and receivers in 
that city still continue. The statement is published 
that in two box cars received at the stock yards on 
Tuesday, there were fifty-five head of cattle. 
Every inch of space in the cars was utilized by the 
shippers, who crowded the beasts together, one 
against the other, like so many bales of hay, and 
compelled the suffering creatures to remain stand- 
ing in one position until the journey was over. 
The cattle were in a shocking condition. They 
had been given nothing to eat or drink. Several 
were taken out dead and six others so badly 
crippled that they were sold for a nominal sum. 
The other forty-two head were sold to a commis- 
sion man, and in a few hours were converted into 
beef, to be placed on sale in the local meat stalls. 
On Monday a well-known sheep-buyer was arrest- 
ed for keeping 119 head of sheep from Thursday 
until Monday without giving them anything to eat 
or drink. He was taken before Justice Tierney, at 
the stock yards, and let off witha fine of $10. ‘The 
Health Officer pointed out in hisrounds on Wednes- 
day four dying cattle and sheep with their legs 
broken or the hide torn off portions of their bodies. 
They lay in the snow. ‘The records showed that 
these maimed creatures had been allowed to re- 
main in this condition for from ten to twelve 
hours. 

— Mercury Express Co. 

This is only a glimpse of what is being done to 
dumb animals all over this country, and by reason 
of which hundreds of thousands of them die on the 
ears every year. Branding with hot irons is bad 
enough, but there is more suffering in transporta- 
tion in one day than by branding in a whole year. 
Oh, that we had a million of dollars to put into 
this work! Oh, that we could send our mission- 
aries into every State! and on every cattle train, 
and wake our rich men, until, instead of fives and 
tens, they should give hundreds and thousands to 
protect these lower creatures from suffering. 
[Editor.] 


In these days of hydrophobia it may be well to 
remark that no person who has paid for his news 
papers in advance was ever known to be bitten by 
a mad dog. 

— Lynn Item. 
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The First Snow-Fall, 


HE snow had begun in the gloaming ; 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway, 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine, and fir, and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an Far), 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree, 
Was fringed inch deep with pearl. 


From sheds, new roofed with Carrara, 
Came chanticleer’s muffled crow, 

The stiff rails were moistened to swan’s down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little headstone stood— 

Tow the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, “ Father, what makes it snow ?” 
And | told of the good All-father, 

Who cares for us all below. 


GOING TO SEE GRANDMOTHER. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow 
When the mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud-like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of that deep-stabbed woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, aS 
“The snow that husheth all; 

Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall.” 


Then with eyes that saw not, I kissed her, 
And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 
— James Russell Lowell. 


<~or- 


Sound Sleepers. 


Warm-blooded animals, like the bears and dor- 
mice, go to sleep during the winter, and if it is 
cold, they continue in what we should call ‘a 
pretty solid snooze.” The blood moves a little, 
and once in a while they take a breath. If the 
weather is at all mild, they wake up enough to 
eat. There are other animals that don’t wake up 
all winter, and the strange part of it is, that they 
know beforehand whether they will wake up or 
not. Those that will wake during the winter lay 
up something to eat, just by their sides, when they 
go into their winter sleeping-places. But those 
that do not wake up never lay up any food, for it 
would not be used if they did. 

Mrs. Hall, writing for Our Litlle Ones, says: 

“ The little field-mouse lays up nuts and grain. 
It eats some when it is partly awake of a warm 
day. The bat does not need to do this, for the 
same warmth that wakes him, wakes all the insects 
on which he feeds. Ie catches some and then 
eats. When heis going to sleep again, he hangs 
himself up by his hind claws. 

“The woodchuck, a kind of marmot, does not 
wake; yet he Jays up dried grass near his hole. 
What is it for, do you think? On purpose to have 
it ready the first moment he wakes in the spring. 

en he can eat and be strong before he comes 
out of his hole. 

“How many things are sleeping through the win- 
ter! Plants, too, as well as animals. What a 
busy time they do have in waking up, and how 
litle we think about it.” 


—‘* Treasure Trove.” 


The Dying Dolphin. 


The following graphic discription is taken from 
M. M. Ballou’s last book of travels, entitled ‘‘Due- 
South, or Cuba, Past and Present: ” 


The fish market of Havana doubtless affords the 
best variety and quality of this article to be found 
in any city of the world, not even excepting Mad- 
ras and Bombay, where the {ndian Ocean and the 
Bay of Bengal enter into rivalry with each other 
as to their products. The scientist Poey gives a 
list of six hundred species of fishes indigenous to 
the shores of Cuba. The supply of the city is not 
only procured from the neighboring waters, but 
fishermen come regularly a distance of over a 
hundred miles to the ports of the island, from 
Florida and Yucatan, with their small cutters well 
loaded. It was through the means afforded by these 
fishing crafts that communication was kept up be- 
tween Cuban patriots at Key West and _ their 
friends on the island, and no doubt smuggling was 
also carried on by them, until they came under the 
strict surveillance of the revenue officers. 

The long marble counter of the Marti fish- 
market, at the end of Mercaderes street, affords a 
display of the finny tribe which we have never 
seep equalled elsewhere. Every hue and combi- 
nation of iris colors is represented, while the 
variety and oddity of shapes is ludicrous. Even 
fishing on the coast and the sale of the article are 
Virtually government monopolies; indeed, every- 
thing is taxed and double taxed in Cuba; the air 
one breathes would be, could it be measured. 
Fish ave brought into this market, as at many 
other tropical ports, alive, being preserved in 
wells of salt water which also act as ballast for 
the fishing vessels. One morning, among others 
brought to the Marti market a dolphin was ob- 
served, but as it is not a fish much used for the 
table why it came hither was not so clear to us. 

Being curious as to the accuracy of the poetical 
simile of changing colors which characterize its 
dying hours, the just landed dolphin was closely 
watched. The varying and multiform hues were 
clearly exhilited by the expiring fish. First its 
skin presented a golden shade, as if reflecting the 
sun, this changing gradually into a light purple. 
Presently the body became silvery white, followed 
slowly by alternating hues of pearl and yellow, 
and finally death left it of a dull, lustreless gray. 


Ever live (misfortune excepted) within your 
income. 


If I Were a Bird.- 


¥ WISH I were a little bird, 

@ To sweep the sammer sky, 

And over all the wide, sweet world, 
On tireless wing to fly. 


And then, bencath the blue, bright heavens, 
l’d wing my happy way, 

And never any thought of care 
Within my breast should stay. 


I'd fly across the tossing seas 
And watch the billows play, 

And watch the white-winged ships that sail 
Along their watery way. 


I'd fold, at length, my wings to rest 
} Among the golden spires 
Of grand cathedrals, lighted up 

By glowing sunset fires. 


I'd perch on time-worn turrets high 
Of castles gray and old, 

And learn the wondrous stories there 
Of knights and ladies told. 


Above the cool and placid streams 
That, from their silver tide 

Beneath the shadow of the trees, 
Through meadows cool and wide, 


I'd fly, when sunny noons were high, 
And breathe the perfumes sweet 

Of flowers, that seem, like loving smiles, 
The wanderer’s steps, to greet. 


I'd soar above the snowy crests 
Of Andes’s mountain peaks, 
I'd skim along above the Rhine, 
Where valleys green it seeks. 


The silent Sphynx that fronts the East, 
Beyond the sand-bound Nile, 

I’d look upon, and then I’d wait 
For Memnon’s sunrise smile. 


I'd fly to isles of spice and balm, 
That sleep on tropic seas, 

And there I’d sing my sweetest song 
Amid the banyan trees. 


I’d see Vesuvius light his fires 
Above the silent plain, 

Where buried cities from their graves 
Come back to life again. 


I'd float above the sunny plains 
Of vineyard-smiling France, 

And pause a moment there to watch 
The merry peasant’s dance. 


I'd soar above old Nebo's height, 
And dream that I could see 

The vast procession moving down 
So still and silently— 


Bearing, with soundless tread and slow, 
The prophet to his rest, 

To that lone grave, by angels made, 
Far from the mountain’s crest. 


I'd look on China and Japan, 
I'd watch the children play— 

The little, brown-faced children queer 
Of Pekin and Bombay. 


T'd watch the chillren in the surf 
In Sandwich Island seas ; 

Td see them gather nuts and dates 
From bending tropic trees. 


O! were I but a bird to fly 
I’m sure I'd never weary ; 

But I would fly the wide world roand, 
And sing my song3 so cheery. 


— Eliza A. Otis, in Los Angeles, Cal., Mirror. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The Travels of Yankee Doodle. 


BY JOHN MONTEITH. 


FA great many people have asked, ‘‘ Who is 
Yankee Doodle, and where did he come from? ” 
This is a hard question to answer, but we know 
the little fellow has traveled much, and has left 
his merry tune in many lands. 

In 1755, during the French war, when the raw 
soldiers from the eastern colonies joined the Brit- 
ish troops near Albany, they were a funny look- 
ing set; with long coats, and short coats, and no 
coats at all; in all colors; some with close- 
<ropped hair, and some with long hair floating 
about their shoulders. 

To please these new comers, Dr. Shackburg, a 
surgeon, brought out ‘* Yankee Doodle,” and 
everybody liked his tune. Twenty years after this 
his simple notes roused the courage ot our heroes 
at Bunker Hill; and Yankee Doodle kept step for 
the British army when it surrendered at York- 
town. 

Doodle liked to please everybody, and he was 
on both sides of the fight. He helped our soldiers 
to sing: 

Father and I went down to camp 
Along with Captain Gooding ; 
And there we see the men and boys 
As thick as hasty pudding. 
Chorus — Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 
So, also, he sang for the British soldiers : 


Yankee Doodle came to town, 
For to buy a fire-lock, 

We will tar and feather him, 
And so we will John Hancock. 


But ‘‘Yankee” must have been gray when he first 


landed in America. 
Charles I., and for many years piped his tune in 
the nursery for English babies : 
Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it; 
Nothing in it, nothing in it, 
But the binding round it. 


He was a jolly fellow in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, and sang of his ride into Oxford, when 
he wore a plume fastened in a knot, which the 
king’s party called a maccaroni : 

Yankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a Kentish pony, 

He stuck a feather in his hat 
And called him maccaroni. 

Long, long ago, little Mr. Doodle lived in Hol- 
land, and, with a harvest song, cheered the farm 
laborers, who were allowed a tenth part of the 
grain they gathered and all the buttermilk they 
could drink : 

Yanker didel, doodle, down, 
Didel, doodle, lanter ; 

Yanker viver, voover, vown, 
Botermilk und tanther. 

He has been heard of also in Hungary; but his 
best home is America, and it is to be hoped he 
may live here forever. 

—‘‘ Treasure Trove.” 


Horse in Chamber’s Encyclopadia. 


In Chamber's Encyclopedia we find the follow- 
ing, which every person who has charge of a horse 
ought to remember every day. 

The small stomach and natural habits of the 
horse show the necessity of his being fed at freguent 
intervals; once in every five or six hours ie the 
day], and he should be liberally supplied with 
water at least three times daily. In some well 
constructed stables water is kept constantly before 
the horse in a shallow vessel holding about a quart, 
which slowly fills again after the horse has drank. 


He played and sang for King | 


[For Our Dumb Animals. ] 


Dear EpirTor: 


If you have not already picked up the enclosed, 

I have the pleasure of furnishing it. One doesn't 
like to think of all the difference it might have 
made in our subsequent battles had the general 
been mounted on a less intelligent animal. da 
—C. 8. G. 


The Horse for an Emergency. 


In the ** Memoirs” of Gen. Grant an incident of 
the battle of Belmont is thus described : 

Then, fearing that the enemy we had seen cross- 
ing the river below, might be coming upon us un- 
awares, I rode out in the field to our front, stil! 
entirely alone, to observe whether the enemy was 
passing. The field was grown up with corn so 
tall and thick as to cut off the view of even a per- 
son on horseback, except directly along the rows. 
Even in that direction, owing to the overhanging 
blades of corn, the view was not extensive. lhad 
not gone more than a few hundred yards when I 
saw a body of troops marching past me not fifty 
yards away. I looked at them for a moment and 
then turned my horse towards the river and start- 
ed back, first in a walk, and when I thought my- 
self concealed from the view of the enemy, as fast 
as my horse could carry me. When at the river 
bank I still had to ride a few hundred yards to the 
point where the nearest transport lay. 

The cornfield in front of our transports termi- 
nated at the edge of a dense forest. Before I got 
back the enemy had entered this forest and had 
opened a brisk fire upon the boats. Our men, 
with the exception of details that had gone to the 
front after the wounded, were now either aboard 
the transports or very near them. ‘Those who 
were not aboard soon got there, and the boats 
pushed off. I was the only man of the National army 
between the rebels and our transports. The cap- 
tain of a boat that had just pushed out but had not 
started, recognized me and ordered the engineer 
not to start the engine; he then had a plank run 
out for me. My horse seemed to take in the situa- 
tion. There was no path down the bank, and 
every one acquainted with the Mississippi River 
knows that its banks, in a natural state, do not 
vary at any great angle from the perpendicular. 
My horse put his fore feet over the bank without 
hesitation or urging, and with his hind feet well 
under him, slid down the bank and trotted aboard 
the boat, twelve or fifteen feet away, over a single 
gang plank. 


Unspoiled by Honors. 


It is asad sight to see a man so puffed up that 
he forgets his father was a cobbler, and cannot 
remember the faces of his old neighbors; and it 
is pleasant to meet those who, however honored 
and exalted, retain the frankness and friendship 
of youth, and remember ‘* auld lang syne.” 

A writer tells the following of one of the leaders 
of Washington society who did not forget an old 
neighbor : — 

At one of the receptions of Mrs. Senator Gwynn, 
a countryman was shown into her parlor. He 
was a ‘ constituent,” and was dazed by the lights, 
the crowd, andthe elegance about him. He stood 
helpless and awkward, fumbling with his hat and 
red bandana. Mrs. Gwynn stepped forward, held 
out both hands, and in her fresh, clear voice, cried, 
after the old Kentucky style: 

““Why, how do you do, and when did you 
come?” 

‘* Lord, child,” he answered, ‘* how'd you know 
me? I aint seen you sence you were a little 
thing.” 

“No,” she answered, ‘the last time you saw 
me I was up to my elbows in soap-suds, washing 
my dress to go to a picnic on your farm.” 

And she made much of the old man, introducing 
him as ‘‘an old friend of mine,” and making his 
visit one of the events of his life, a thing to be 
talked about with his memories of Henry Clay and 
the Mexican war. 


Care of Animals in Winter. 


The American Humane Association offers the following 
suggestions relative to fowls, horses and cattle, to persons 
having these in charge in the northern latitudes, during 
the winter months. 

Do not compel domestic fowls to roost in trees. Aside 
from danger of being captured by owls and other eneinies, 
the swaying of branches upon which they are sitting will 
prevent them from getting rest; while in the severely cold 
weather, thus exposed, feet and combs are frozen, and the 
bird is so benumbed as to make it impossible for it to be of 
much profit on the farm. Securely sheltered from wind 
aud storm, and allowed to sit on a broad roost, feet are 
thus kept warm, refreshing rest is obtained and the fow) is 
much stronger, healthier and more protitable to its owner. 

Do not clip horses during the winter months. With the 
same propriety we might cut the hair from a dog, or shear 
a sheep at this season of the year. The argument in be- 
half of the practice is that the horse in perspiration will dry 
more quickly if the hair is short. If the animal is thor- 
oughly blanketed and kept in a sheltered or warm place, 
after being driven, no danger results from perspiration, 
whatever the length of hair; while the horse that has been 
deprived of its coat inthe winter time suffers perpetually 
while being exposed to the cold. 

It isa cruelty inflicted upon beautiful carriage horses for 
the purpose of style. Blessed is the ordinary work-horse, 
in the winter time, for, however much it may perspire, itis 
allowed to carry its full growth of hair during the cold 
weather. 

Do not leave cattle to stand shivering, while extremities 
often freeze, in the snow storms and severe winds of winter, 
when a little time would suffice to construct of boards, rails 
or poles, a support upon and around which may be placed 
hay, straw or weeds, thus making a shelter that may com- 
fortably protect them. Cattle kept in fairly warm condi- 
tion throughout the winter will, as milkers, give a larger 
and better vield of milk, and as beeves will take on flesh 
much more rapidly, than if left exposed to inclement 
weather. 

Aside from a question of humunitv, the more attention 
and care that is bestowed upon animals, with a view to 
their comfort, the more will they be of service and a source 
of profit to their owners. 


A Respectful Boy. 


An exchange gives the following instance of a 
lad’s politeness. Such thoughtfulness for others 
by young people is a most winning trait of 
character : 

An old man entered a railroad car and was look- 
ing around for a seat, when a boy ten or twelve 
years of age rose up and said ‘Take my seat, sir.” 

The offer was accepted and the infirm old man 
sat down. 

‘“Why did you give me your seat?” he inquired 
of the boy. 

‘*Because you are old, sir, and I am a boy!” 
was the reply. 


M. Gambetta’s Dog. 

The following incident has long been going the 
rounds of society, and is affirmed to have been re- 
lated by Gambetta, as his own experience : 

Some ten years ago M. Gambetta was returning 


from Paris to his home in N———. He was in his 
buggy. ‘The night was very dark. He went 


slowly for he could not see his horse's head. Sud- 
denly his horse reared. A man who was lying 
on the road had felt the horse’s nose touch his face 
and had started up. As soon as Gambetta saw 
what had occurred, he said: 

«You stupid fellow! You came within an ace 
of being killed.” 

‘«T wish I had been!” 

Why so?” 

‘‘Tama poor workman. My master ordered 
me to go to N to collect a bill for 200 
francs. I was paid in gold. I put the money in 
my pocket. I did not know there was a hole init. 
All the gold has fallen out. I cannot hope to re- 
cover it again in this darkness.” 

‘* Have you one coin left?” 

‘* Yes, here is the only one left me.” 

‘¢ Give it me.” 

Gambetta untied his pointer that was under the 
buggy, held the coin to his nose, and said: 

fetch, Tom.” 

“Off Tom bounded, and every minute came 
back with a louis d'or in his mouth. 

In half an hour the workman had again all his 
money. His master was so well pleased that the 
next day he bought Tom a new collar, and had the 
date of the incident engraved on it. 
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Snow Garments. 
HE looms in heaven are busy; see how swift 

The fleecy raiment falls, and clothes in white 
All the bare, waiting world. The meadow bed 
‘Is spread with snowy sheets; the hill’s brown head 
Stands veiled and hooded in a graceful drift. 
And quick as winged things in eager flight, 
Soft dropping over twig, and branch, and stem, 
Come tiny, clinging cloaks to cover them, 
And make them fair and lovely in our sight. 
The birds fly here and there, amazed to see 
All this white wonder falling wide and free, 
Changing the face of Nature in its might! 
Poor, startled birds, they cannot even guess 
The meaning of the world’s new loveliness. 

—Mary Ainge De Vere, in Companion. 


4@> 


How Josh Billings Sold a Yale Student and His Dog 
at the Same Time. 


A good story is told of the humorist being 
thrown, on one occa-ion, among a batch of stu- 
dents in a town near New Haven. He was tramp- 
ing along with a rusty yellow dog, and entered a 
hotel for refreshments. <A group of the Yale lads 
chanced to be there on a frolic, and immediately 
interviewed Billings, whom they evidently mistook 
fora farmer. They inquired with affected interest 
after the health of his wife and children, and Josh, 
with counterfeited simplicity, gave them a graphic 
account of his family and farm. 

“Of course you belong to the church? ” asked 
one of the boys. 

“Yes, the Lord be praised, and my father and 
grandfather before me.” 

‘* Now, I suppose you would not tell a lie,” said 
one of the students. 

‘** Not for the world.” 

“What will you take fer that dog ? ” pointing 
to Josh’s cur, which was crouching beneath his 
chair. 

‘**T won't take twenty dollars for that dog.” 

‘Twenty dollars! Why, he’s net worth twenty 
cents.” 

‘‘T assure you, I would not take twenty dollars 
for him.” 

“Come, my friend,” said the student, who with 
his companions was bent on having some fun with 
the oldman. ‘*Now you say you will not tella lie 
for the world. Let me see if you will not do it for 
twenty dollars. I will give you twenty dollars 
for your dog.” 

not take it ” 

‘* You willnot? Here! let me see if this will not 
tempt you to a lie,” added the student, producing a 
small bag of half-dollars, which he built up into 
small piles onthe table. Josh was sitting by the table 
with his hat in his hand, apparently unconcerned. 
“There,” added the student, ‘there are twenty dol- 
lars, allin silver, I will give you that for the animal.” 
Josh quietly raised his hat to the edge of the table, 
and, as quick as thought, scraped all the money 
into it except one half-dollar, and then exclaimed : 

‘*T won't take your twenty dollars! Nineteen 
and a half is as much as that dog is worth; he is 
your property !” 

A tremendous shout from his fellow students 
clearly showed the would-be wag that he was sold 
and that he need not look for sympathy from that 
quarter, so he good-naturedly acknowledged him- 
self beaten. 


4@> 


A Touching Incident of the Recent Storm. 
When the schooner Witherspoon was wrecked 
at Nantucket all on board except two persons 
were lost. Among the victims of the disaster was 
the mate’s wife, who had three tame doves. Her 
body was afterward found in the ice, and resting 
on it was one of the doves. After the body was 
taken to the life-saving station the same bird came 
and tapped at the window for admittance. It was 
taken in and is there now. 
— Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 16, 1886. 


A Washington judge has decided that a puppy 
mes a dog when he gets to be a year old. 


We invite everybody who loves his horse to read 
the following. [Editor.] 


Don’t Trust Another but Always see you Horse Fed. 


Mr. Eprzor: My son and I went, in our own 
carriage, about twenty-four miles, on a visit. Our 
horse was taken to a stable where horses were 
boarded by the day, week or month. My son took 
the horse to the stable at evening, and directed 
when she should be fed, and how much grain at a 
feeding. About bedtime, as I kept thinking, 
thinking, thinking that Dollie had not received 
any water, nor hay nor oats since we left home, I 
said, ‘* My son, did you give Dollie any water ? ” 
did not. But I told Sam to water her.” Do 
you know that she was fed this evening?” ‘Ido, 
although [ cannot say so positively.* Poor 
Dollie!” Isaid, feelingly, ‘if I felt able to walk 
to your stable, I think you would tell me very 
quickly whether you have been fed and watered 
wf{ter such along drive this hot July day.” ‘*Now. 
father,” said my son, **do not worry about Dollie 
I feel contident that she has been fed and watered 
justas I directed.” Early in the morning I direct- 
ed my son to go to the stable (as I was not able 
to walk so far) and learn for a certainty if Dollie 
had been fed the evening previous. They told 
him she had been fed as directed. We were to 
start for home at 11 o’clock A. M. Feeling so 
uneasy about Dollie, at 10 o'clock, unknown to 
any one, I went with slow and feeble steps half a 
mile or more, to learn whether my Dollie had been 
fed or not. I said to Sam, one of the hostlers, 
“Did you feed our horse this morning?” “I 
didn’t; but she was fed.” ‘I then went from 
Sam to Joe and Dick and Tom, each one as- 
suring me that my horse had been fed. I 
then met the proprietor, to whom I said, ‘*We 
propose to start for home at 11 o’vlock. Has my 
horse been fed?” (Dollie, hearing my voice, 
gave three or four whinnies in quick succession.) 
‘* Yes, sir, your horse his been fed and watered.” 
1 replied with a sorrowful smile; as I understood 
perfectly the full significance of that whinny, 
** Dollie says no one has fed her.” He replied, 
with a half-provoked retort, ‘‘ Perhaps you don’t 
understand such horse-language as that.”  ‘* Per- 
haps not,” I replied. ‘* Please introduce me to 
the man who fed and watered my horse.” * Bill,” 
said the proprietor of the stables to the man who 
supervised that portion of the stalls where my 
horse was kept, ‘‘ did you feed this man’s horse 
this morning?” ‘*No, sir.” ** Did you water 
him?” «No, sir.” ‘* Why under the canopy of 
the starry sky didn’t you do it?” ‘*No one told 
me anything about the horse last night, and I 
didn’t know whose she was, nor whether she was 
to be fed or not,” said Bill. Ithen saw Dollie led 
to water, and [ saw Bill put feed in the manger. 
Bill told me that as no one had directed him to 
feed and water her the day previous, it had not 
been done. Twenty-nine hours had elapsed, and 
Dollie had not received one swallow of water 
nor amouthful of feed. If I, feeble as I then was, 
had not crawled to the stable, Dollie would have 
been driven, with two in the carriage, that long 
distance home, without 2 mouthful of hay or oats. 
From boyhood I have owned and managed many 
horses, and during all my life I never had a sick 
horse, nor have I lost a horse by any ailment and 
death. It has always been an inflexible rule of 
action to see that the horses were cared for before 
I sought comfort for myself. When Ihave 
ordered my horses fed at a-hotel, my rule always 
has been to go and look in the manger and satisfy 
myself that my team had been properly fed. I 
have known owners of horses to pay for six quarts 
of oats when the horse received only two. Iknew 
when my Dollie neighed at the sound of my accus- 
tomed voice, that she had not been fed nor watered. 
If a person would own a good horse, he must be 
properly fed and watered, not semi-occasionally, 
but many times a day. 

— Sereno Edwards Todd, Sr., in Evangelist. 
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It is never too late to learn. 


Blue Coat and Gray. 


In 1864, several Union and Confederate wounded 
soldiers lay in a farmhouse in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Mrs. B.—~——, the mother of one of 
the latter, rode ten miles every day to see her boy, 
bringing such little comforts as she could. Her 
house was burned, the plantation in ruins, tram- 
pled down by the army. One day she carried him 
some beef tea. Every drop was precious; for it 
was with great difficulty that she had obtained the 
beef from which it was made. 

As she sat watching her boy sip the steaming, 
savory broth, her eye caught the eager, hungry 
look of a man on the next cot. He wasa Yankee, 
perhaps one of the very band who had burned her 
home. She was a bitter secéssionist. But she 
was also a noble-hearted Christian woman. Her 
eye stole back to the pale, sunken face; and she 
remembered the words of the Master, ** Jf thine 
enemy thirst, give him drink.” 

After a moment's pause, and with pressed lips, 
for it required all the moral foree she could com- 
mand, she filled a bowl with the broth and put 
it to his lips, repeating to herself the words, ‘* For 
His sake; for His sake; fur His sake I do tt.” 
Then she brought fresh water, and bathed the 
soldier's face and hands as gently as if he, too, 
had been her son. The next day, when she re- 
turned, he was gone, having been exchanged to 
the North. 

Last winter the son of a Senator from a North- 
ern State brought home with him during the 
Christmas vacation, a young engineer from Vir- 
ginia. Ile was the only living son of Mrs. B " 
the boy whom she had nursed having been killed 
during the later years of the war. She had strug- 
gled for years to educate this boy as a civil engi- 
neer, and had done it. But without influence he 
could not obtain position, and was supperting him- 
self by eppying. 

Senator Blank inquired into his qualifications, 
and finding them good. soon after secured his 
appointment on the staff of engineers employed to 
construct an important railway. The Senator en- 
closed with the appointment a letter to Mrs. 
B——-—, reminding her of the farmhouse on the 
Shenandoah, and adding, ** Iwas the wounded man 
to whom you gue that bowl of broth.” 

The divine principle embodied in this act of the 
true-hearted Southern mother was never better 
exemplitied ; and the fruit of it, like those of every 
obedience to divine law, was a natural result and 
fulfilment of the promise that ‘* Bread cast upon 
the waters shull be found after many days.” 


~or 


What a Fox Did. 


Some fishermen on the west coast of Ireland 
were in the habit of going to a smallisland, a few 
hundred yards from the mainland, in quest of bait. 
The island was inhabited by large numbers of 
rabbits, and could be reached at low tide by 
wading, the water then being only a few inches 
deep. One morning they went in their boat quite 
early, it being high tide, and on landing saw a 
dead fox lying on the beach. The fur of the 
animal was all bedraggled, and he seemed to 
have drowned. One of the men remarking that 
the skin of the animal was worth something, 
pitched it into the boat. 

Procuring their bait, they returned to the main- 
land, and the man who had possessed himself of 
the fox, seized him by the tail and flung him on 
the shore. As soon as the animal struck the 
beach he picked himself up with considerable 
agility for a dead fox, and shot off like a flash up 
among the cliffs, while the men stood staring at 
each other in mute astonishment. The men con- 


cluded that he had crossed over to the island 
during the night, when the tide was low, in search 
of rabbits, and finding, in the morning, that he was 
eut off from the mainland, counterfeited death 
with the expectation of thereby procuring a passage 
to the shore in the boat; an expectation which was 
fully realized. 


—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 
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Augustus Hemenway, Henry B. Hill, Miss Florence Lyman, Dr. 
D. D. Slade. 

On Officers and Prosecutions,—Samuel E. Sawyer, Mrs. J. C. 
Johnson, Henry B. Hill, George Noyes, Benjamin P. Ware. 
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Noyes, Mrs. William Appleton, Nathan Appleton, Thomas W. 
Bicknell, Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, J. Boyle O’ Reilly. 

Trustees of Permanent Fund,—Samuel E, Sawyer, Samuel C. 
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Auditors,—Samuel E. Sawyer, William H. Baldwin. 
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Prosecuting Agents at Boston Offices,—Charles A, Currier, 
Thomas Langlian. 

Clerk at Society's Office,—Francis S. Dyer. 

The Society has about 500 agents throughout the State who 
report quarterly. 


The Family Circle. 


A countryman and his bride applied at the box- 
office for tickets. ‘* Orchestra chair, parquette, or 
family circle ? asked the ticket-seller. ** Which'll 
it be, Maria?” asked the groom. ‘* Well,” she re- 
plied, witha blush, *‘as we're married now, p’rhaps 
it would be proper to sit in the family circle.” 

— Nashville American. 


~or 


Prof. Bartholomew, the successful horse trainer, 
says that the hearing of that animal is more acute 
than a man’s, and yelling at him only tends to make 
him harder tomanage. You can lay it down as a 
certain rule that the louder a man shouts at a 
horse the less he knows about horses. 


A DARWINIAN IRISHMAN. 


It was a pretty good story Ex-Governor Rice 
told at the dinner of the ‘* Boston Merchants 
Association,” a few days since, probably intending 
to hit some of the non-committal speeches of the 
Congressmen who had preceded him. A gentle- 
man going to his library one evening told his new 
man servant Patrick to say, if anybody called, that 
he wasn’t at home. ‘Is it a lie ye want me to 
tell? ” said Patrick. ‘‘ Oh, no,” said the gentle- 
man — but give some evasive answer. Soon after 
the door-bell rang and Patrick went to the door. 

The gentleman called Patrick to the library 
and, asking a description of the man who called, 
found it was his clergyman whom he particularly 
wanted to see. ‘Did you tell him I wasn’t at 
home?” said the gentleman. ‘‘ No,” said Pat- 
rick. ‘‘ What did you tell him?” “I gave him 
an evasive answer,” said Patrick. ‘* Yes, but 
what was it?” ‘ Well, I said, is it Mr. —— you 
want to see? He said ‘ yes,’ and I just told him his 
grandfather was a monkey and shut the door.” 


Thé Snow-Bird’s Message. 
’M coming, I’m coming, my dear little friends, 
My storm-suit is just about ready ; 
I can breast any drift and brave any storm 
That rises with gust and with eddy. 


How glad I shall be to see you again! 
To swing in the trees at your door— 

And chirp you “ good-morning” in right merry tones 
A hundred times over and more. 


And, as I am blest with an appetite keen, 
I’m sure you won’t think I do wrong 

If I ask you to see that I never shall be 
Made to wait for my breakfast too long. 


So get out your mittens and unpack your sleds, 
I’m coming, and so is the snow; 
You shall have all the coasting and sleighing you want 
Before I am ready to go. 
— Golden Days. 
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Plenty of Candy. 


‘‘While Master Walter Gillis was trying to 
throw his shepherd dog ‘Grover Cleveland’ into 
Grimes’ Pond,” says a paper published in Lump- 
kin, Georgia, ‘‘ Walter slipped into the water 
himself. Grover clung to the bank with his fore- 
feet, while Walter held on to the hind legs, and 
with his own feet sought vainly for the bottom. 
Grover looked anxiously over his shoulder at his 
young master, as if he would like to rescue him, 
but his strength was not sufficient to pull both 
himself and Walter out. He held to the bank, 
however, and kept Walter's head out of the wa- 
ter until some boys rescued them. Walter took a 
long look at the dog and said: ‘Grover, when I 
get home, I’ll give you more candy and crackers 
than you ever had in your life.’” 
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Cases Reported at Office in December. 

For beating, 15; overworking and overloading,8; overdriving, 2; 
driving when lame or galled, 24; non-feeding and non-sheltering, 
g; abandoning, 2; torturing, 13; driving when diseased, 3; gen- 
eral cruelty, 36. 

Total, 112. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 37; 
warnings issued, 29; not found, 16; not substantiated, 23; anony- 
mous, 1; prosecuted, 6; convicted, 5. 

Animals taken from work, 16; horses and other animals killed, 44. 

By Country AGENTs, FourTH QuARTER, 1885. 

For beating, 66; overloading, 62; overdriving, 35; driving when 
‘ame or galled, 169 ; driving when diseased, 45; non-feeding and 
non sheltering, 94; torturing, 14; abandoning, 18; general cruelty, 
171. 

Total, 674. 

Disposed of as follows, viz; Remedied without prosecution, 638; 
not substantiated, 22; prosecuted, 14; convicted, 11. 

Animals taken from work, 95; killed, 80, 


Fines. 

Municipal Court.—Charlestown District, $10. 

District Courts.—Hingham, $30; Gardner, $15. 

Witness fees, $1.60. 

Receipts at the Society’s Offices in December. 
From AND Donors. 

Mrs, Geo. Gardner, $50; Mrs. F. A. Davis, $20; from one who 
loves and protects animals, $4.60; Miss H. M_ Butler, $1.50; W. 
H. Ladd, $1; Mrs. W. H. Browne, $1; P. Mc Manners, $1. 

Ten Dottars Eacu, 

Mrs. C, M. Barnard, Miss Sophia Quincy. 

Five Dotrars Eacu. 

Mrs. Edw. Frothingham, M. M. Ballou, J. C. Braman, Mrs, C. 
S. Rogers, Jno. R. Brewer, William Claflin, 

Total, $129.10. , 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Humane Society, Milwaukee, Wis., $4.17; Miss A. C. Bisbing, 
$4.00; W. B. Clarke & Carruth, $3.15; News Agencies, $4.40; 
Miss F. Austin, $1.50; Lizzie C, Haynes, $1.50. 

One Dotrar Eacu. 

Sarah Hooper, Sarah F. Clarke, W. A. Robinson, Mrs. M. F. 
Crowell, Julia M. Driscoll, E. L. Brown, Mrs. C. D. Stuart, 
Thomas Scattergood, E. Emerson, Ellen Dana, C, O, Pratt, Laura 


D. Russell, Arthur Poole, Jno. M. Batchelder, A. J. Parker, M. R, 
Steele, Ellen D. Deland, Mrs. k. R. Dodge. 


Firty Cents Eacu. 

E. F. Brooks, Heda Greaves, Levi Knowles, National Home for 
Disabled Vol. Soldiers, Lina Wilkinson, Sophia M. Hale, George 
Harrington, Edw. A. Rowe, J. Brown, Mary Whitcher, Frank A, 
Simonds, S. E. Leonard, M. A. Lovering, Miss Mollineux, Mary 
Canney, E. M. Dunham, B. F. Risley. 

Twenty-Five Cents Eacu. 
E. Read, C. F. Orne, Frank R. Lewis, Hiram J. Parker. 
Total, $46.22. 
Sums. 
Interest, 466.57; publications sold, $2.93; total, $701.42. 
RecE:VED BY TREASURER. 


From Alpheus Hardy and Rev. Dr. W. H. Willcox, Trustees 
Estate of Valeria G. Stone, $2302; Bequest of Edward Lawrence, 
$500; Theodore Chase, $100; Bequest of Mary E. Davis, $500; 
total, $3,600. 
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Publications Received From Kindred Societies. 


Animal World. London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Humane Educator. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, Ill. 

Humane Record. St. Louis, Mo. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Animals’ Friend. Geneva, Switzerland. 

Zoophilist. Naples, Italy. 
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Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten 
bound together, or $2.00 per 100 

“Care of Horses,” 45“ 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 “ 

Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 “ 

‘Five Questions Answered,” by G.T. Angell, .50 “ 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 “ 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 

Angell, 1.00 
“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 1.00 “ 
Humane Picture Card, ‘“ Waiting for 

Master,” 15 
“Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 
‘Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 45 “ 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Script- 

ure, etc. 65“ 
“ Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 

mins, 12.50 “* 


‘Band of Mercy Melodies,” book form, 2c. each. 
“Band of Mercy Register,” 6 cents. 
Cards of Membership,” 2 cents 


The above ean be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below ten, 
45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twenty- 
five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and alee one hundred, 30 
cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, 
in advance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


8@ Articles tor the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to the 
Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. Hawley, Boston. 


Rates oF MEMBERSHIP: 
Active Life, - - + $10000] Associate Annual 
Associate Life, - +  5000/Children’s, - 


$5 00 
100 
Active Annual, - + + 1o00| Branch,- 


All members receive Our Dums ANIMALS free, and all publica- 
tions of the Society. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 


GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET 


Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 


Coburn Bros., Printers, 114 Washington 8t., Bosten. 
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